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Write-Ups    Stir    Controversy 


Disciplinary  Procedures  in  any  Penal  Insti- 
tution are  the  subject  of  conflict  and  contro- 
versy, to  say  the  least.  But  compared  to   the 
lack,  of  Due  Process  of  even  ten  years  ago,  at 
least  there  is  a  semblance  of  fairness  shown. 
There  are  still  individual  instances  that   ap- 
pear  unfair  and  some  really  are  unfair. 

This  article  is  the  beginning  in  what  is 
hoped  to  be  an  ongoing  series  about  the  disc- 
iplinary process  here  at  MSP.  There  are  some 
problems  with  the  disciplinary  procedures  and 
it  is  hoped  that  by  bringing  various  viewpo- 
ints out  in  the  open  some  of  the  problems  wUL 
be  resolved  and  maybe  some  understanding  will 
develop  as  a  result.  This  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem that  will  take  some  time  to  fully  explore 
and  present. 

An  interview  was  attempted  with  Dan  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Disciplinary  Committee,  con- 
cerning this  article,  but  he  stated  that  he 
doesn't  give  out  interviews  unless  they  are 
cleared  through  the  Warden.  Since  the  Warden 
was  absent  from  the  institution  at  that  time, 
the  matter  was  .  shelved  and  it  was  decided 
that  an  article  in  the  MESSOULIAK  in  which  Mr. 
Jones  had  been  interviewed  concerning  the  dis- 
ciplinary process  here  at  the  prison  would  be 
used. 
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It  really  isn't  difficult  to  understand  Mr. 
Jones'sensitivity  where  the  disciplinary  pro- 
cess is  involved.  He's  damned  if  he  does  and 
damned  if  he  doesn't.  As  he  stated  in  the 
MISSOULIAN:  "The  disciplinary  process  is  fru- 
strating to  guards  aid  prisoners  alike  because 
both  parties  think  the  Disciplinary  Board 
favor  the  other  side. "But  strict  adherence  to 
facts  has  caused  a  reduction  to  the  nuisance 
write-ups  from  overbearing  officers  and  a  hi- 
gher rate  of  convictions  for  the  number  of 
charges  filed.  "We  are  finding  that  a  guard 
will  think  twice  before  filing  a  complaint 
and  that  complaints  are  cut  and  dried  affairs  I' 
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£eCctcatca*t    *£ap&  at  TtlS'P 

By  DAVID  MICHAELS 

The  Montana  State  Prison's  Education  De- 
partment is  15  years  behind  today's  educa- 
ional  needs  according  to  its  director,  John 
Jaksha . 

Jaksha  explains  that  other  than  limited 
and  preparatory  G.E.D.  based  instruction,  the 
education  department  does  not  provide  the 
types  of  services  that  he  would  like. 

The  department's  deficiency  in  providing 
high  school  quality  instruction  and  advancing 
the  limited  college  and  technical  training 
has  been  attributed  to  the  lack  of  sufficient 
funding  for  its  operational  budget  and  lack 
of  inmate  needs. 

The  operational  budget  for  the  education 
department  is  sparse.  School  books  and  sup- 
plies received  ^SJOO  last  year  while  the  en- 
tire library  (not  part  of  the  department  but 
sharing  its  budget)  has  only  ?18Q  from  which 
to  purchase  its  new  books  and  magazines. 

Continued  to  Page  3 
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That  article  stated,  "Jones  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Disciplinary  Board  since  July.  He 
started  out  as  a  prison  guard  in  197&  and  af- 
ter about  a  year  was  asked  to  clerk  for  the 
board. 

"The  hearings  process  was  instituted  in 
the  1950' s  and  has  been  modified  to  conform 
with  the  new  Supreme  Court  decisions  as  well 
as  federal  and  state  legislation,"  according 
to  Jones. 

"Much  of  our  decision  making  process  is 
subjective  compared  to  a  courtroom, *  he  con- 
tinued. "But  I  don't  feel  uncomfortable  with 
that  because  we  are  dealing  with  a  prison 
population  known  for  its  ability  to  invent 
stories." 

Sergeant  Straugh  (A  Unit)  also  discussed 
the  write  ups.  "Yes,  in  the  last  month  count- 
ing the  curtains  issue  ,  I  would  say  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  write  ups," 

With  a  rash  of  write  ups  being  issued  over 
the  "curtain  issue"  and  other  write  ups  be- 
coming intensely  controversial,  it  was  time 
to  take  a  look  at  this  situation. 

Sergeant  Elmer  Funk  said,  "There's  been  an 
increase,  but  that's  mainly  '  because  of  * the 
curtains  and  most  of  those  have  been  dropped. 
And  pruno,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  write  ups 
for  that  lately." 

One  person  knows  quite  a  bit  about  write 
ups.  Jeff  Winterowd  has  received  five  Class 
II 's  since  December. 

The  Disciplinary  Action  Sheet  for  his  last 
write  up  on  March  9  states,  "Description  of 
alleged  violations:  On  the  above  time  and  day 
Inmate  Winterowd  came  to  the  chow  hall  and 
sat  on  the  Close  I  side  when  we  were  running 
Close  I  chow.  Inmate  Winterowd  has  been  told 
numerous  times  not  to  sit  on  the  Close  I  side 
of  the  dining  hall," 

"Plea;  I  admit  I  sat  over  there.  When  I 
came  in,  no  one  else  was  in  the  chow  hall. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  tell  me  to  move, 

"Findings;  Guilty  -  Evidence  used:  Offi- 
cer's statement  and  inmate's  statement  clear- 
ly shows  he  was  sitting  in  the  wrong  area, 

"Action  taken;  Recommended  loss  of  15  days 
good  time  and  refer  to  A  Unit  Reclassifica- 
tion Committee  for  review  of  custody," 

Many  prisoners  aren't  aware  that  the  chow 
hall  is  segregated.  It  seems  sometimes  it  is 
and  sometimes  its  not, 

Winterowd  was  reclassed  back  to  the  close 
units  at  his  reclassification  hearing.  He 
also  has  10  days  to  do  in  the  hole  for  his 
write  ups  plus  a  loss  of  ^5  days  good  tine 
but  what  bothered  :J' nterowd  most  :.Tas  being 
flopped  to  discharge  at  the  February   'oard 
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"How  many  times  do  you  have  to  pay  for 
something.  That's  what  I  want  to  know.  Like 
you  can  get  hole  time,  lose  good  time,  get 
reclassed  back  to  the  close  units  for  write 
ups.  Then  when  you  go  to  the  board,  you  get 
flopped  for  them.  How  many  times  do  you 
gotta  (sic)  pay? 

"I  don't  think  the  disciplinary  process 
is  fair.  Like  Officer  Linda  Steele  was  a 
witness  to  me  coming  out  of  (Cube)  120  and 
when  I  ask  her  (about  it)  she  said,  She 
didn't  see  me  but  just  witnessed  what  my 
name  is  (sic).  I  ask  her  why  she  signed  the 
witness  sheet  if  she  didn't  see  me.  She  said 
that  she  never  signed  it.  The  other  officer 
signed  her  name  to  it. 

"If  the  officers  on  disciplinary  were  more 
open  minded  they  would  realize  their  officers 
do  make  mistakes,"  he  continued. 

Sergeant  Straugh  also  made  a  corameht  about 
the  charge  by  several  prisoners  that  selecti- 
ism  is  used  in  the  issuance  of  write-ups,  he 
said,  "That's  possible  but  I  don't  run  things 
like  that." 

"Something  I  don't  like 
officers  hold  a  grudge  when 
up.  He's  no  good  after  that, 
guy  up,  that  should  be  it, 

"Something  else  I  don't  like  is  (that)  I've 
had  guys  come  into  my  office  sick  and  (when)  I 
call  the  infirmary,  the  nurse  will  ask  what 
his  name  is.  I  tell  her  and  she'll  say,  'Oh, 
he's  always  sick,*  Then,  she'll  hang  up  on  me 
and  there  I  am  with  a  sick  and  mad  inmate," 

In  reference  to  this,  Steven  Johnson  (A 
Unit)  wrote  the  "Siberian  Express"  stating,  "I 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  dealing  with  the 
other  side  of  the  administration.  The  con- 
flicting side.  I  injured  my  back  at  the  gym 
playing  handball  and  when  I  requested  emergen- 
cy medical  attention,  I  was  refused, 

"I  took  the  precaution  and  requested  writ- 
ten statements  to  the  effect 
refused.  The  A  Unit  Officers 
nessed  the  incident  reports. 

"After  a  week  had  passed, 
write  ups  stating  I  had  used  abusive  language 
after  being  given  an  exam  and  threw  some  pills 
at  the  nurse's  face  and  refused  to  go  back  to 
the  doctor  for  a  follow  up  exam  the  next  day," 

Johnson  was  found  guilty  on  one  of  the 
write  ups  and  reclassed  back  to  the  close 
unit.  In  his  appeal  of  that  decision,  dated 
March  lb,  he  says,  "The  incident  I  was  found 
guilty  of  did  not  happen... The  write  up  was 
not  written  until  after  the  infirmary  found 
out  I  was  filing  a  complaint  against  them  for 
not  allowing  me  to  see  the  ioctor0 
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Continued  from  Page  2  -  Write-Ups 
tinued.  This  fact  can  be  verified  by  Pat  War- 
necke,   who  found  out  that  I  did  not  see  the 
doctor  as  Jackie  Beatty  says  in  her  report. 

"You  should  have  a  copy  of  my  complaint  on 
this  matter  and  the  guards'  statements  that  I 
did  not  see  the  doctor. 

"All  I  ever  wanted  to  do  was  see  the  doctor 
about  hurting  my  back.  And  then  strange  unex- 
plained things  started  happening „  Like  being 
told  by  the  lieutenant  that  I  had  already  seen 
the  doctor. o .when  I  knew  I  had  not  seen  a  doc- 
tor. 

"I  started  making  complaints.  As  a  result 
of  making  complaints,  I  got  wrote  up." 

"All  for  trying  to  see  the  doctor,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

Beatty  responded  to  Johnson's  charge  that 
he  had  been  written  up  because  of  filing  a 
complaint  against  the  infirmary  saying,  "I 
wasn't  aware  there  was  a  complaint  filed  un- 
til you  opened  your  big  mouth  just  now.  I  was 
never  aware  of  any  complaint." 

Just  before  press  it  was  learned  that  the 
Warden  ruled  in  favor  of  Steve  Johnson  in  his 
Appeal,  due  to  conflicting  reports  from  staff, 
concerning  this  incident. 

A  recent  incident  happened  on  the  after- 
noon of  Karch  22nd  when  a  prisoners  wife  came 
into  the  visiting  room  and  they  visited  until 
4:00  pm.  At  no  time  during  this  visit  was 
anything  said  to  either  of  them  concerning  •& 
rule  infraction. 

Approximately  three  hours  later  the  prison- 
er was  called  to  the  sergeant's  office  and 
handed  a  visiting  termination  notice  which 
lists  rule  infraction  #  320:  violation  of  the 
dress  code. 

No  reports  were  available  as  the  Visiting 
Termination  Notice  was  signed  by  the  lieut- 
enant as  well  as  one  of  the  visiting  room 
officers.  The  prisoner  requested  the  sergeant 
to  call  the  lieutenant  to  find  out  what  it 
was  about.  The  sergeant  refused  to  call  the 
lieutenant  saying, "the  lieutenant  gets  mad  if 
we  call  him."  The  prisoner  replied,  Well  I 
am  mad  and  I  want  to  know  the  reason  as  all  I 
have  to  look  forward  to  is  my  visits.  I  have 
not  done  anything  to  deserve  losing  them. "The 
sergeant  still  refused  to  "bother"  the  lieut- 
enant. 

One  of  the  causes  of  so  much  clamor  over 
write-ups  is  the  Warden's  new  policy  that 
prisoners  with  two  Class  II 's  in  six  months 
can  be  reclassified  to  the  close  units. 

In  A  unit  which  is  the  pivot  point  between 
closed  units  and  the  letter  units, there  have 
been  eleven  prisoners  reclassified  to  the 
closed  units  since  March  13. 

Follow-up  articles  and  any  rebutals  will 
be  carried  in  the  next  issues. 
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Meat  cutting  and  the  welding  shop  are  al- 
loted  the  largest  share  of  funds  in  the  voca- 
tional training  sections  with  each  getting 
v2,500  per  year.  The  auto  and  electronics 
shops  received  $251  and  $600  respectively. 

The  instructors  view  their  roles  as  only 
being  able  to  provide  basic  education  to  an 
educationally  poor  inmate  population. 

Wallace  stated,  "I  have  students  that 
think  they  can  do  anything  and  yet  their 
scores  do  not  indicate  the  abilities  that 
they  perceive  themselves  as  having." 

However,  the  teachers  point  out  that  stu- 
dents, after  reacquainting  themselves  with 
academic  study,  find  they  wish  to  go  on  to 
higher  levels  of  learning. 

They  see  higher  education  as  paving  a  bet- 
ter future  out  of  prison .  This  is  consistent 
with  the  emphasis  on  education  and  technical 
training  that  is  developing  in  other  prisons 
and  outside  institutions  but  is  not  being 
pursued  at  MSP, 

At  the  "ew  Mexico  State  Prison  in  Santa 
Fe,  its  education  department  is  offering 
"Office  Occupations".  Courses  such  as  "Busin- 
ess Communications",  "Typing",  "Business 
Math"  and  "Records  Management"  are  also  being 
offered. 

The  Vacavalley  Star  from  Vacaville,  Calif, 
reports  on  a  college  program  that  offers 
courses  geared,  "To  answer  some  of  today's 
needs." 

They  also  reported  on  a  parolee  who  had 
graduated  from  their  X-Ray  Technician's 
School  and  is  now  starting  a  $25,000  a  year 
position  with  a  hospital. 

Jackson,  Michigan's  "The  Spectator"  reports 
they  have  their  own  community  college  on  site. 

Illinois  Institutions  have  been  offering 
prisoners  the  ability  to  earn  college  degrees 
since  1956.  And  college  enrollment  is  increas- 
ing. 

San  Quentin  has  been  receiving  praise  by 
national  media  for  its  data  processing  center 
called  ESQUE.  Anthony  C.  Newland  sent  the 
"Siberian  Express"  a  copy  of  ES0,UE's  Summary 
Report  which  states  that  for  inmate  students 
having  2,000  hours  or  more  training,  the  re- 
cidivism rate  has  been  "Absolutely  Zero".  (See 
related  article  this  issue.) 

The  Minnesota  State  Prison  at  Stillwater 
has  an  educational  program  called  "Fairbreak" 
which  offers  computer  aided  training  and  in- 
struction in  not  only  basic  skills  but  also 
areas  such  as  "Communication  Skills",  "Money 
Management",  "Credit  and  the  Consumer",  "Ex- 
ploring Careers"  and  "Coping  Skills"  which  are 
designed  to  help  a  prisoner  upon  release. 

Continued  to  Page  8 
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Refusal  to  accept  the  crumbs  that  society- 
says  is  our  share  is  not  only  criminal  but  it 
is  also  a  threat  to  the  very  foundation  of 
the  corporate  state. 

Brainwashed  from  birth  that  success  is 
measured  in  the  number  of  dollars  and  amount 
of  property  owned  or  controlled  by  the  indiv- 
idual, many  of  us  resorted  to  crime  in  an  at- 
tempt to  become  successful. 

Despite  the  whitewashing  by  the  media  of 
every  "criminal"  action  taken  by  corporations 
and  politicians  we  know  the  truth  about  un- 
fair interest  rates,  rip-off  insurance  com- 
panies, price  fixing  oil  companies,  discrim- 
inating tax  rates  that  allow  the  rich  to  pay 
little  or  no  taxes  and  we  saw  that  justice 
has  a  price  tag  when  T.  Gullen  Davis  and 
Patty  Hearst  bought  their  innocence. 

Anatole  France  said,  "The  law,  in  its  maj- 
estic equality,  forbids  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor  to  sleep  under  bridges,  to  beg  in 
the  streets  and  to  steal  bread." 

We  can  all  appreciate  the  irony  of  that 
statement  but  it  isn't  all  that  accurate  when 
you  consider  cases  like  Davis,  Hearst  and 
Nixon.  The  law  simply  doesn't  apply  if  you 
have  enough  money. 

Fair  and  equal  justice  under  the  law 
sounds  great  but  has  little  to  do  with 
reality. 

Are  we  any  less  human  than  rich  people? 
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"The  Siberian  Express"  Is  published  month- 
ly by  Inmates  of  the  Montana  State  Prison. 

The  deadline  for  all  submitted  written 
material  Is  the  20th  of  each  month. 

The  staff  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
submitted  articles.  Permission  Is  granted  to 
reprint  any  article  from  "The  Siberian  Ex- 
press", provided  credit  Is  given  to  the  writ- 
er and  publication. 


If  laws  are  not  applied  equally,  they  have 
no  moral  foundation  and  simply  become  tools 
to  protect  the  "greedy"  from  the  "needy". 

The  largest  employer  in  this  country  is 
government.  Since  they  do  not  produce  any 
profits,  they  tax  everyone  else  for  the  priv- 
iledge  of  their  services.  That  makes  them 
parasites  living  off  of  the  production  of  the 
people  they  "govern" .  They  create  reams  of 
red  tape  to  "justify"  their  position. 

Civil  Service,  Federal,  State  and  Local 
Government  Employees  all  feed  at  the  public 
trough,  but  how  many  are  really  necessary? 

They  support  and  enforce  the  ruling  power's 
edicts  because  their  own  security  depends  on 
it.  They  are  all  company  police  when  you  look 
at  it  this  way. 

They  got  their  piece  of  the  rock  and  like 
most  people  with  basic  security  taken  care  of 
they  become  conservative  in  order  not  to  lose 
that  security. 

As  prisoners  we  provide  people  with  some- 
thing to  measure  their  own  success  against. 

We  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale. 

The  past  ten  years  has  shaken  the  middle 
class'  complacency  and  the  working  man's 
faith  that  a  willingness  to  work  was  all  that 
was  needed  (along  with  acceptance  of  the 
power  structure)  to  maintain  an  acceptable 
level  of  existence  in  this  country. 

Corporations  have  almost  eliminated  pri- 
vately owned  businesses.  With  the  competition 
eliminated,  they  began  reorganizing  produc- 
tion, opening  factories  where  labor  is  cheap- 
er, mines  in  countries  where  they  can  rape 
the  environment  without  control  and  OPEC  was 
the  vehicle  used  by  the  BIG  OIL  Companies  to 
quadruple  the  basic  worth  of  gasoline. 

After  totally  ruining  the  world  economic 
system,  they  are  presently  engaged  in  con- 
vincing all  of  you  that  OPEC  is  tottering  and 
still  not  controlled  by  Exxon,  Texico  and 
the  others. 

If  OPEC  is  the  culprit  and  the  scapegoat, 
why  do  all  the  BIG  OIL  Companies  show  profit 
increases  in  excess  of  200  percent  in  one 
case  and  over  100  percent  increases  in  the 
others? 

We  may  have  witnessed  the  largest  rip-off 
in  history. 

Coincidently,  almost  every  newspaper,  tele- 
vision and  radio  station  in  this  country  is 
owned  by  profiting  corporations. 

Somehow,   society  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  we  criminals  are  the  cause  of  all  the 
problems  and  the  solution  is  to  build  more 
prisons  to  contain  every  person  who  is  dis- 
continued to  Pasre  5 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  All  letters  to  the  editor 
must  be  signed.  However,  your  name  will  be 
withheld  if  you  request.  Also,  all  letters 
will  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  editor  of 
"The  Siberian  Express".  The  opinions  expressed 
herein  are  those  of  the  writer  and  do  not, 
necessarily,  reflect  those  of  the  editorial 
staff  or  the  institutional  administration. 

To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  offer  some  comments  regard- 
ing a  short  article  that  appeared  in  the  lat- 
est issue  of  your  publication  and  made  refer- 
ence to  a  crippled  deer  that  was  seen  near  the 
compound  fence  in  February. 

As  many  of  your  readers  know,  there  are 
many  different  types  of  wildlife  that  make 
their  home  on  prison  property.  These  include, 
in  addition  to  the  X  number  of  deer,  many  elk, 
moose ,  etc . 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  after  the  general 
hunting  season  and  on  into  the  winter  and 
spring,  we  discover  an  animal  that  has  suffer- 
ed an  injury  from  a  firearm  or  bow.  (They  also 


Continued  From  Page  h 

satisfied  with  a  miserable  existence  and  has 
the  nerve  to  do  something  illegal. 

Being  in  prison  has  allowed  me  a  chance  to 
\iew  society  from  the  outside.  It  is  amazing 
how  similar  George  Orwell's  1984  is  to  what  I 
see. 

You  can't  even  eat  ducks  in  Montana  now 
without  fear  of  chemical  contamination. 

Montana  is  about  as  far  from  society  as 
you  can  get  and  even  it  is  polluted. 

The  Mafia  doesn't  have  a  total  franchise 
on  organized  crime. 

Multi-nation  corporations  make  them  look 
like  bush  leaguers  and  governments  are  their 
soldiers. 

As  prisoners,  does  all  of  this  relate  to 
us?  We  are  the  ones  looked  down  upon ,  but 
should  we  be? 

If  you  can't  or  don't  use  money  to  measure 
your  place  in  the  status  quo,  you  can  always 
use  racial  and  religious  or  mental  superior- 
ity to  give  you  that  feeling  of  being  better 
than  someone  else. 

As  long  as  T.ie  hate  and  dispise  each  other, 
we  will  remain  divided  and  controlled. 
There  is  no  equality  in  life. 
Should  death  be  the  only  thing  that  brings 
equality? 

are  all  in  this  together  and  we  all 
have  the  right  to  enjoy  the  short  life-spans 
available  to  us, 

2HAEL  RHEA 


may  have  been  hit  by  a  fast  moving  vehicle.) 
They  are  a  lot  of  times  seen  with  the  health- 
ier of  their  kind  that  take  advantage  of  the 
"easy  pickens"  that  our  nearby  stack  yards  and 
grainery  offer. 

'./hen  an  injured  animal  is  discovered  it  is 
reported  to  this  office  and  the  matter  is 
looked  into.  The  first  thing  that  occurs  is 
that  the  local  game  warden  is  notified. 
Through  a  previous  agreement,  the  disposition 
of  the  situation  is  left  up  to  the  discretion 
of  this  writer. 

The  next  step  is  that  one  of  the  ranch 
foreman  is  contacted  and  between  the  two  of  us 
the  animal  is  located  and  observed.  At  this 
time,  a  decision  is  made  as  to  whether  the 
animal  should  be  dispatched  or  left  to  be  fur- 
ther observed  in  the  hopes  that  it  will  re- 
cover. The  deciding  factor  is  usually  where 
the  injury  is  located.  Any  wound  or  injury 
that  does  not  include  the  body  cavity  will 
most  of  the  time  heal  to  the  point  where  the 
animal  can  perform  most  of  its  normal  func- 
tions, (Many  of  us  remember  a  whitetail  doe  4 
with  only  three  legs  that  raised  many  sets  of 
fawns  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Ranch 
Office.) 

If  the  animal  has  to  be  dispatched,  the 
carcass  is  examined  and,  if  it  is  determined 
that  meat  can  be  salvaged,  it  is  dressed  out 
and  turned  over  to  the  game  warden.  He,  in 
turn,  sees  to  it  that  meat  is  processed.  It  is 
then  either  auctioned  off  or  given  to  a  needy 
group. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  animal  in 
question  had  a  broken  shoulder  which  appeared 
to  be  badly  smashed.  It  was  obvious  that  she 

Continued  to  Page  6 

We  of  "The  Siberian  Express'  wishes  to 
publicy  express  our  gratitude  towards  the 
Warden's  Forum  for  allowing  our  publication 
to  purchase  a  much  needed  piece  of  equipment. 

"The  Siberian  Express"  operates  mainly 
through  the  generosity  of  this  group  and  when 
we  went  to  them  recently  to  inquire  about  the 
purchase  of  a  new  typewriter,  they  approved 
this  requisition  without  delay. 

As  this  prison  newspaper  was  designed  with 
the  prisoners  in  mind  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  entire 
prison  population,  the  Forum  acted  quickly 
and  came  to  our  rescue. 

So  the  staff  of  "The  Siberian  Express"  and 
■nyself  would  like  to  say  "thank  you"  to  all 
of  the  members  of  the  "Warden's  Foran", 

RRY  BOSTON 
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was  fevered  up  and  suffering.  She  was  dis- 
patched with  one  shot  and  suffered  no  more. 
The  carcass  was  removed  and  placed  in  a  con- 
venient place  to  provide  nourishment  for 
other  wildlife. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  your 
concern  in  this  matter  is  appreciated  and 
that  you  and  your  readers  can  be  assured  that 
when  a  situation  of  this  nature  occurs,  the 
matter  is  taken  care  of  swiftly  and  properly. 

ROBERT  J.  HGNALLY 
Investigator 


If  this  animal  had  been 

Mr.  HcNally  says,  then  I  am 

a  great  number  of  convicts 

came  to  us  and  informed  us  of 

Maybe,   they  were  hallucinat- 


SDI TOR'S  MOTE: 
disposed  of  as 
confident  that 
would  not  have 
the  situation, 
ing. 

To  the  editor: 


I  would  like  to  refute  the  allegations  and 
innuendos  put  forth  by  the  Warden's  Forum 
concerning  the  Religious  Activities  Center. 

Access  to  the  center  for  use  by  religious 
groups  is  open  to  all. 

However,  neither  the  Security  nor  Treat- 
ment Departments  of  Montana  State  Prison  may 
use  the  Religious  Activities  Center,  not"  can 
inmate  groups  without  religious  organization 
affiliation. 

This  was  put  into  founding  bylaws,  which 
originally  solicited  all  the  monies  from  the 
private  sector,  to  build  the  center. 

As  much  as  all  of  us  (staff  and  inmates) 
would  love  to  hold  meetings  in  the  Religious 
Activities  Center,  we  cannot  abuse  the  pledge 
we  made  to  those  who  built  the  center  for  us, 
at  their  personal  expense,  to  use  the  build- 
ing for  religious-spiritual  purposes  only. 

W.  PATRICK  WARNECKE 
Associate  Warden  -  Treatment 


At  the  February  Parole  Board  Hearings,  29 
persons  were  given  parole  dates. 

Twenty-three  persons  were  given  immediate 
paroles  while  six  persons  were  sent  to  other 
places  before  being  paroled.  Two  persons  were 
sent  to  the  Alpha  Mouse  in  Billings,  two  were 
sent  to  the  Training  Center  in  Missoula,  and 
two  others  were  sent  to  Swan. 

Nine  persons  were  told  to  return  to  the 
board  while  four  others  were  passed  to  dis- 
charge . 

Ten  other  persons  were  eligible  to  go  to 
the  board  but  they  waived  this  right  due  to 
the  lack  of  parole  plans. 

Six  persons  had  revocation  hearings.  Five 
of  these  people  had  their  paroles  revoked 
while  the  other  will  return  to  the  board  next 
month.  Three  of  the  five  were  passed  to  dis- 
charge while  one  was  sent  to  Swan  and  the 
other  was  told  to  return  to  the  board  at  a 
later  date. 

The  board  also  rescinded  four  paroles  at 
the  recission  hearing.  All  four  were  passed 
to  discharge. 

Seven  persons  also  went  in  front  of  the 
board  for  their  annual  reviews.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  status  of  any  of  these  persons. 


Montana     State     Prison 
Statistics 


3-2-83 

3-2-82 

2-1-83 

2-1-82 

Count 

811 

7^1 

804 

720 

On-Site 

??0 

711 

768 

692 

OTHER  LOCATIONS 

Swan  River 52 

CHGH  (Millings) 25 

LSPC  (Missoula) 24 

Warm  Springs 2 

Galen 4 

Miles  City, .1 

TOTAL  (including  MSP) 919 

FEBRUARY  RELEASES 

Paroled 13 

Discharged, .13 

Community  Halfway  House  (Alpha) .7 

Life  Skill  Parole  Center ■ .3 

Galen .3 

TOTAL   39 
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Man    on    the    yard    Interview 


*r&ac<A  ate  y<M  *PiefrciitHy  £&%  ^elea&e    ? 


By  WRY  VITALIS 

Everyone  in  this  prison  is  thinking  or 
preparing  for  their  release  eventually. 

Concerning  this  Dan  Johnson  answered,  "I'm 
attending  A. A.  meetings  weekly  and  I'm  trying 
to  get  into  a  therapy  group.  I  would  also 
like  to  get  minimum  custody  by  the  time  I'll 
have  my  parole  board  hearing, 

"I 'd  also  like  to  get  into  the  Vo-Tech 
Program  under  the  G.I.  Bill  so  I  can  attend 
some  sort  of  a  trade  school.  Possibly  in  the 
computer  field." 

Ed  Diamond  replied,  "I  had  wanted  to  learn 
computer  programming  but  this  institution  has 
no  facilities  for  that.  They  now  have  college 
courses  available  here  but  they  are  way  too 
expensive  and  there  aren't  any  means  for  a 
guy  to  earn  any  extra  money  to  pay  for  them. 

"They  had  a  short  basic  course  in  computer 
programming  which  was  too  expensive  for  me. 
However,  the  instructor  was  actually  a  sales- 
man for  a  computer  distributor  out  of  Bill- 
ings, He  may  have  been  a  good  salesman  but 
he  wasn't  a  capable  teacher. 

"There  should  be  ways  for  an  inmate  to 
earn  money  here  for  educational  and  vocation- 
al needs.  You  have  to  work  three  or  four 
months  at  these  wages  to  pay  for  even  one 
textbook  and  that's  if  you  saved  every  penny 
you  earn . 

"They  (the  administration)  could  utilize 
what  they  do  have  here  more  efficiently  by 
allowing  people  who  have  purchased  materials 
and  have  gone  through  a  certain  educational 
course  to  teach  what  they  have  learned  and 
assist  other  inmates  who  can't  afford  to  take 
what  little  courses  are  offered." 

George  Allen  answered,  "I'm  taking  some 
advanced  math  courses  to  help  further  my 
knowledge  in  aviation.  I'm  already  a  private 
pilot  and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  fly  com- 
mercially. I'm  also  taking  English  classes  to 
improve  my  skills  at  writing. 

"I  believe  certain  teachers  are  more  con- 
cerned with  being  policemen  than  they  are 
with  helping  and  teaching  inmates.  Coopera- 
tion with  most  is  poor  at  best.  They  need 
more  ways  for  a  guy  to  earn  money  in  here  be- 
sides $1.10  per  day.  And  a  lot  of  guys  don't 
even  earn  that." 


Charles  "Hoses"  Graves  said,  "I'm  trying 
to  educate  myself  about  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  and  to  help  other  people 
with  problems.  I'm  also  trying  to  learn  about 
managing  a  self-help  organization  on  the 
streets  by  reading  and  participating  in 
groups  around  here.  The  opportunities  to  uti- 
lize anything  of  value  to  a  guy  on  the 
streets  are  really  limited  in  here.  The  ad- 
ministration should  devise  and  offer  some  way 
for  an  inmate  to  earn  more  money  so  he  can 
help  himself  and  his  family,  such  as  more 
work  release  programs." 

Thon  "Red"  Edwards  expressed,  "I've  been 
studying  books  from  the  library  on  various 
job  skills  such  as  motorcycle  mechanics. 
There's  just  not  enough  vacancies  in  the  few 
trades  they  do  teach  here  for  everyone  to 
learn  a  skilled  trade  or  to  educate  them- 
selves. 

"And,  they  don't  pay  enough  wages  for  in- 
centive for  the  few  positions  they  have  open 
or  even  enough  regular  jobs  to  keep  everyone 
working." 

Dennis  Shoulderblade  stated,  "They  don't 
have  hardly  any  current  up-to-date  trade  in- 
struction here  like  they  do  in  the  Federal 
Corrections  System.  Anything  you  would  learn 
in  here  isn't  used  on  the  streets  by  skilled 
tradesmen  and  there  methods  are  outdated. 

"That  discourages  a  lot  of  guys  from  even 
attempting  to  learn  anything  while  they're 
here . " 

Pat  'Sorbin  added,  "I'm  preparing  myself 
mentally  and  trying  to  learn  to  change  my  at- 
titude towards  society  and  understa:  d  why  I 
did  the  things  I  did  that  led  to  my  coming  to 
prison, 

"Being  in  Close  Custody,  severly  limits 
the  activities  that  I  can  participate  in.  The 
only  place  I  can  work  is  in  the  kitchen  and 
they  only  pay  20  cents  per  hour  and  the  hours 
are  restricted, 

"You  can  gain  limited  experience  in  food 
preparation.  As  far  as  real  cooking  such  as 
in  a  restaurant  is  concerned,  you  wouldn't 
learn  much  in  here.  I  was  a  cook  on  the 
streets  and  you  certainly  wouldn't  cook  food 
this  way  on  the  streets. 

"The  experience  you  get  in  here  would  only 
be  useful  at  another  institution  or  prison 
where  they  cook  for  this  many  people." 
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MSP  has  a  similar  program  called  "World  of 
/fork"  but  it  is  not  part  of  the  education  de- 
partment . 

These  are  not  suprising  when  you  consider 
many  elementary  schools  in  the  country  are 
shifting  toward  higher  degrees  of  technologi- 
cal education. 

Tomorrow's  parolees  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  today's  children  in  the  job  mar- 
ket. ":ot  unless  he  is  allowed  the  opportunity. 

Jaksha  says  this  opportunity  does  not  exist 
at  MSP. 

lie  explained,  "We  currently  don't  have  an 
option  for  an  inmate  to  earn  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. In  an  outside  high  school,  you  can  take 
the  courses  to  give  you  the  credits.  You  can't 
here  because  it's  not  set  up  that  way." 

Wallace  stated  that  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana once  had  a  program  set  up  here  but  it  had 
since  left. 

He  agreed  the  college  courses  presently 
offered  by  the  College  of  Great  Falls  through 
the  education  department  are  basic  in  nature. 

Only  "Introductory  Accounting"  would  seem 
to  be  a  course  with  enough  substance  to  be 
able  to  acquire  "real  world"  job  application 
in  the  nation's  work  force. 

At  $50  per  credit  hour  over  a  two-four 
credit  course,  how  many  prisoners  earning  $30 
a  month  can  afford  them? 

Jaksha  added  that  a  prisoner  would  have  to 
make  sacrifices  in  order  to  finance  further 
college  education.  He  also  admitted  that  many 
prisoners  are  destitute  when  they  come  in  and 
can't  sacrifice  anymore. 

Wallace  gave  this  reality.  "They  can't 
take  these  courses  unless  they  have  an  out- 
side source  of  finance  to  take  up  where  the 
Pell  Grants  leave  off." 

Jaksha  says  the  Pell  Grants  will  provide 
33  to  50~^  of  the  costs  depending  on  the  num- 
ber of  credits  in  the  course.  To  get  a  50.^ 
grant,  an  inmate  would  have  to  take  over  12 
credit  hours. 

He  would  still  have  to  come  up  with  over 
$300  for  12  credit  hours  to  qualify. 

About  his  whole  year's  wages  for  which  he 
still  must  buy  his  own  soap  and  other  person- 
al items. 

A  new  college  offering  comes  from  out  of 
state.  The  University  of  Wyoming  is  offering 
a  comprehensive  list  of  correspondence 
courses  for  a  substancially  reduced  fee  of 
•21  per  credit  hour.  Further  investigation  by 
a  prospective  student  could  also  turn  up  sim- 
ilar courses  from  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 


8. 

Warden  Risley  has  not  been  immune  to  the 
constantly  asked  questions  about  continuing 
and  productive  types  of  training.  He  stated 
last  year  they  will  be  looking  toward  estab- 
lishing programs  which  will  allow  a  person  to 
secure  employment. 

Jaksha  commented  that  to  date  the  vocat- 
ional program  at  MSP  is  not  centered  around 
guaranteeing  jobs. 

He  said,  "You  don't  necessarily  set  up  a 
training  program  on  the  lines  of  getting  an 
inmate  a  job  because  you  can't  guarantee  them 
a  job." 

He  suggests  the  training  in  the  auto  shop 
is  complimentary  training  that  would  allow  a 
parolee  to  fix  his  own  car  in  order  to  travel 
to  another  job.  "Even  if  it's  only  a  janitors 
position,"  he  added.  It's  not  the  type  of 
training  that  would  help  get  a  released  pris- 
oner a  job. 

If  it  wasn't  for  the  meat  cutting  and 
welding  shops,  the  entire  Vo-Tech  Program 
would  have  to  be  considered  complimentary. 

Concerning  this,  Jaksha  related  that  each 
of  these  courses  boast  unsubstanciated  data 
in  in:  ate  s  who  have  obtained  employment  con- 
nected within  these  related  areas. 

The  lack  of  up-to-date  equipment  has  been 
another  area  of  concern  for  instructors-  and 
students  alike.  With  little  hope  of  improving 
the  operating  budget,  better  equipment  is  al- 
most out  of  thought. 

The  mood  of  deficiency  allows  the  educa- 
tion department's  director  to  excuse  the  lack 
of  materials  by  stating,  "Good  mechanices 
only  need  their  ears  and  a  wrench  to  tune  up 
an  auto.  It's  only  the  more  inexperienced  and 
shallow  mechanics  that  need  newer  equipment 
like  timing  lights  and  scopes," 

The  only  alternative  for  an  ambitious  but 
under  financed  prisoner  is  self  study  methods, 

Jaksha  heartily  praises  the  worth  of  self 
study  by  saying  90,^  of  everything  a  person 
would  need  to  know  about  their  area  of  endea- 
vor, could  be  found  in  a  quality  instruction- 
al text, 

Tut  he  added  later, 
to  be  able  to  work  on 
models  to  determine  if  what  he  has  read  fits 
in  properly  with  the  actual  'Hand  On'  job." 

In  light  of  the  progress  at  other  institu- 
tions and  the  changing  world  that  released 
orisoners  will  face,  the  education  depart- 
ment's own  announcement  in  its  Curriculum 
Jatalog  proves  to  be  in  error. 

It  states,  "The  basic  philosophy  and  pur- 
pose of  the  education  department  at  the  Mon- 
tana State  Prison  is  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  the  inmates. 

Cont  inued  on  Page  9 


"The  individual  needs 
a  number  of  physical 
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V/arden  Henry  Risley  order  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  envelopes  at  the  March  17  War- 
den's Forum  from  25  cents  to  20  cents  each. 

Risley  thought  that  this  reduction  had 
taken  place  previously  and  was  not  happy  when 
he  learned  that  it  hadn't. 

He  remarked,  "I  thought  that  was  corrected 
a  long  time  ago." 

A  new  hobby  policy  is  also  out  which  in- 
cludes Close  I.  It  will  be  disseminated  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  reproduced. 

The  warden  also  assured  Jason  Rickson, 
Close  I,  and  the  Forum  that  a  standard/ uni- 
form set  of  rules  would  be  applicable  to 
all  inmates  and  employees  in  Close  I,  24 
hours  a  day.  Rickson  had  shown  the  warden 
various  policies  changes  that  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  sergeants  in  Close  I  without 
the  warden's  approval.  Risley  indicated  that 
this  would  stop. 

Tom  McGuinn  also  informed  the  Forum  that 
he  had  inquired  into  the  actual  cost  of  the 
new  window  coverings. 

The  actual  cost  for  the  window  coverings 
is  06.29  and  the  velcro  strip  now  installed 
in  every  room  is  $1,15.  The  primary  reason 
for  the  high  cost  is  the  fire  code  that  re- 
quires the  institution  to  have  fire-retardant 
material  used  in  the  curtains , 

However,  the  fire  code  does  not  include 
blankets,  sheets,  etc. 

The  warden  also  signed  a  work  order  giving 
Bill  Thompson  the  authority  to  construct  par- 
titions between  toilets  at  the  dairy  dorm. 

In  addition,  he  authorized  the  construct- 
ion of  bulletin  boards  and  suggestion  boxes 
both  for  the  forum  and  the  canteen. 

Horning  visitation  for  inmates  and  their 
families  and  approved  visitors  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  warden  and  the  administration 
due  to  the  expanding  population . 

Risley  hopes  this  is  completed  sometime 
this  spring. 

l»l>l»l>l»l«l»l«)»l»l>lrt«lll»l»ll«teW1»Wl»w«i«l*l»lwiiii»iifWi«i»i^t 
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"Since  the  lives  of  people  can  be  enriched 
and  our  society  can  be  improved  through  edu- 
cation, it  is  our  purpose  to  make  available  a 
comprehensive  program  which  will  afford  in- 
dividuals the  opportunity  to  develope  their 
interests,  understandings  and  abilities  to 
the  highest  level  of  their  capability." 

'.Jallace  concluded  that  most  prison's  pro- 
grams are  on  paper  only  and  are  not  realistic 
at  all. 


He  also  verbally  agreed  to  have  the  tables 
in  the  visiting  yard  re-constructed. 

At  the  March  10  meeting,  Gus  Cardner  sub- 
mitted a  general  application  form  to  all 
forum  members  and  self-help  groups  for  bud- 
get requests  from  the  Inmate  Welfare  Fund. 

The  form  will  be  used  on  a  project-to-pro- 
ject basis  until  July.  Thereafter,  all  self- 
help  group  requests  for  funds  from  the  Inmate 
Welfare  Fund  must  be  submitted  on  a  annual 
basis.  All  funds  will  be  distributed  on  a  50 
50  matching  basis. 

The  forum  refused  to  fund  an  activity  at 
the  Religious  Activity  Center. 

The  forum  stated  in  writing,  "Until  the 
Religious  Activity  Center  becomes  available 
to  the  entire  Inmate  Population,  no  funds 
will  be  approved  for  any  activity  held  within 
the  current  activity  center  from  the  Inmate 
Welfare  Fund."  The  "Siberian  Express"  will 
feature  a  story  on  this  controversy  next 
month. 

The  forum  did  approve  funding  to  Re-Con 
for  movies  to  be  shown  on  channel  3f  the  pur- 
chase of  a  typewriter  for  "The  Siberian  Ex- 
press" and  the  payment  of  photocopy  charges. 

The  forum  also  stated  that  monies  had  been 
appropriated  in  the  past  for  a  satellite  re- 
ceiver dish  but  somehow  the  money  has  "gotten 
diverted  into  the  general  fund," 

Inquiry  was  sought  at  the  March  3  meeting 
into  the  progress  of  the  purchase  of  TV's, 
stereos,  etc,  from  outside  vendors.  The  group 
is  still  awaiting  word  from  Ed  Scharf ,  Can- 
teen Manager, 

Monies  were  approved  for  a  weight  bar  and 
trophies  for  the  weight  lifting  contest  held 
recently. 

At  this  meeting,  Lewis  Quincy  submitted 
his  resignation  from  the  forum,  Jason  Rickson 
was  voted  in  as  the  new  representative  from 
Close  I , 

In  other  matters  before  the  forum  this 
last  month,  monies  were  transferred  to  the 
Inmate  'Welfare  Fund  from  the  General  Fund, 

The  balance  at  the  beginning  of  February 
was  .'550.20.  At  the  end  of  the  month,   the 
balance  was  $7,939. 75«  This  does  not  include 
$10,000  that  is  currently  being  invested. 
«felgl»|f|»|«W«M»l«M»M«W«M»l»l»l«^^ 


Canteen    Price    Changes 


1.  Spam SI  -  20  •  1  08 .  Watch  Band $2.75 

10.  Donuts 30*222.  Typing  Paper(200  sh)  .  2.70 

11.  Potted  Meat 55  J227.  Envelopes 20 

18.  Sunshine  Punch.   .70*281.  Cassette  Case 6.60 

63.  H6H  Peanuts....  1.80*287-  Cassette  Headcleaner.  1 . ^0 

93.  Tabasco  Sauce..  1 . 90  « 
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Computers  and  Convicts 


By  DAVID  MICHAELS 

The  relationship  between  computers  and  the 
convicted  felon  has  been  fruitful  for  both 
the  convict  and  the  society  to  which  he  is 
released. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  annou- 
nced recently  that  most  sought  after  profes- 
ionals  in  the  1980's  will  be  computer  tech- 
nicians, systems  analysts  and  programmers. 
The  bureau  also  announced  4the  least  sought 
after  professions  were  farm  workers,  loggers 
and  timber  trades,  private  household  workers, 
teachers  and  taxi  drivers. 

The  time  a  prisoner  has  to  spend  with  re- 
habilitation is  still  a  much  talked  about 
goal  and  with  two  million  job  openings  for 
programmers  and  an  estimated  140,000  more  for 
'Gip  Mechanics' J,  the  linking  between  the  two 
would  seem  foreordained. 

One  outstanding  example  of  this  coopera- 
tion is  the  ESQUE  Data  Processing  Center  at 
the  San  Quention  State  Prison.  The  introduc- 
tion of  ESQUE' s  summary  report  states,  "The 
ESQUE  Center  is  a  full  function  data  process- 
ing complex.  ESQUE's  present  infrastructure 
consists  of  a  vocational  instructor,  six  full 
time  vocational  student  programmers,  two  full 
time  data  entry  technicians  and  14  full  time 
vocational  students  who  are  progressing  to- 
wards advanced  programmer  training  as  ESQUE 
Center  members." 

Once  the  student  completes  the  required 
three  phase  training  successfully,  he  then  is 
assigned  a  work  load  and  under  supervision 
will  write  contracted  programs  for  their  var- 
ious clients,  one  of  which  is  the  United 
States  Navy. 

Included  in  the  report  was  a  statistical 
breakdown  of  the  recidivism  rate  of  the  pris- 
oners who  engage  in  the  program.  There  were 
two  distinct  groups.  Those  with  over  2,000 
hours  of  training  had  a  recidivism  rate  of 
zero.  Those  under  that  amount  of  training  had 
a  return  rate  inversly  proportional  with  the 
total  average  being  10  percent. 

Another  data  processing  center  operated  by 
convicts  is  the  SDPSI  Center  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Prison  in  Stillwater.  As  reported  by 
the  prison  newspaper,  "The  Mirror",  the  SDPSI 
Center  was  organized  in  1975  as  a  non-profit 
corporation  which  operates  inside  the  prison. 
The  inmate  employees  earn  a  hourly  wage 
which  is  enough  to  be  able  to  pay  state  and 
federal  taxes.  The  adequate  wage  allows  in- 
mates to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
families  and/or  save  money  for  their  release. 


For  prisoners  with  no  prior  training  in 
data  processing,  the  Stillwater  "Control  Data 
Institute"  offered  through  their  "Insight  Ed- 
ucation Program",  gives  complete  training. 

The  hopes  for  such  a  program  at  the  Mon- 
tana State  Prison  are  dismal.  Last  year,  the 
question  concerning  a  computer  or  data  pro- 
cessing program  was  brought  to  the  warden. 

He  replied,  "While  computer  systems  is  a 
field  (sic)  that  has  great  demand  today,  cor- 
rectional institutions'  clients  generally  are 
not  seeking  employment  in  that  field.  There- 
fore I  am  not  sure  we  would  include  this  type 
of  programming  in  any  vocational  offerings." 

Attempts  by  individual  prisoners  to  be 
permitted  small  personal  computers  have  been 
less  than  heartening.  However,  it  is  general- 
ly known  that  one  prisoner,  Tom  Hilton,  has 
had  a  computer  for  some  time. 

He  explained  how  and  why  he  got  his  com- 
puter. "In  1979  I  approached  the  administra- 
tion and  explained  that  I  wanted  to  accomp- 
lish for  myself  and  they  approved  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Honeywell  Word  Processing  System. 

Since  then,  I've  had  to  design  all  of  my 
own  equipment  as  a  prerequisite.  The  original 
Honeywell  was  much  bulkier  and  much  better 
than  the  system  I  now  have." 

Concerning  security,  he  remarked,  "It's  a 
new  technology  and  not  one  that  everyone  und- 
erstands. 

"They  had  heard  all  kinds  of  horror  stor- 
ies about  criminal  intent  with  computers  and 
I  had  to  demonstrate  that  their  primary  con- 
cern over  inmates  communicating  or  accessing 
other  computers  outside  the  institution 
couldn't  happen. 

"Their  second  concern  also  had  to  do  with 
accessing  other  computers.  They  were  worried 
that  an  inmate  would  tamper  with  their  own 
terminal  system  and  the  state's  computer  sys- 
tem. I  had  to  demonstrate  that  there  was  no 
way  this  could  be  done  without  operator 
assistance  and  in  that  case  there  would  also 
have  to  be  a  physical  connection. 

"Long  and  involved  talks  and  external  con- 
firmation showed  that  there  was  no  viable 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  institution  by 
an  inmate  possessing  a  computer  system." 

Hilton  noted  the  present  administration's 
policies  of  stopping  other  prisoner's  opport- 
unity to  learn  about  computers. 

He  said,  "Basically  it's  a  lack  of  under- 
standing. You  have  to  realize  that  they  have 
no  one  here  qualified  to  understand  this 
technology.  This  is  a  new  administration  and 
they  haven't  been  a  party  to  all  the  details 

"ontinued  to  Page  11 
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The  new  canteen  committee  has  suggested  a 
large  number  of  changes  in  the  operation  : 
policy  of  the  canteen. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  proposal  is  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  items  which  can  be  stacked. 

At  the  present  time,  the  warden  has  placed 
a  limit  of  296  items  which  can  be  sold  by  the 
canteen . 

The  committee  has  recommended  the  elimina- 
tion of  "all  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
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Continued  From  Page  10 

that  we  had  gone  through  with  the  previous 
administration  under  Warden  Grisi. 

"I  don't  know  precisely  what  Warden  Risley 
has  as  an  objection.  When  I  attempted  to  or- 
der a  commercial  system,  a  TRS  80  III,  I  ex- 
plained that  it's  manditory  for  a  person  to 
have  a  decent  system  if  one  is  going  to  be- 
come a  productive  member  of  society.  He  re- 
acted in  the  extreme  negative  with  no  abso- 
lute reason  as  to  why." 

Hilton's  current  computer  is  a  comgomera- 
tion  of  several  that  takes  up  less  space  than 
a  large  reference  book.  He  points  out  a 
puzzleing  paradox. 

He  says,  "Currently  all  I'm  allowed  to  do 
is  design  and  build  my  own  equipment.  How 
that  is  different  from  purchasing  a  commerc- 
ial system  I  truely  do  not  understand  because 
I  could  design  a  far  more  powerful  system 
than  what's  on  the  market  now." 

A  recent  development  in  computer  requests 
by  prisoners  has  been  handed  down  by  Risley. 
Although  he  states  that  no  one  else  has  a 
computer,  he  does  give  permission  to  apply 
for  a  hobby  permit  in  which  to  build  one. 

What  happens  after  a  person  submits  an 
application  is  not  clear. 

John  Jaksha,  Director  of  the  Fducation  De- 
partment summed  up  the  issue  by  saying,  "Be- 
cause of  a  person's  persistence  and  because 
of  someone  else's  persistence  in  these  areas, 
eventually  that  will  turn  around  and  be  pos- 
itive in  the  other  direction." 

What  many  prisoners  would  like  is  a  clear 
and  decisive  statement  or  policy  concerning 
computer  programming  education. 

If  the  history  of  the  mating  of  computer 
and  convict  is  an  indication  of  future  trends 
then  implimentation  or  allowance  of  computers 
would  be  a  giant  step  forward  in  rehabilita- 
tion. A  prisoner  could  become  a  competitive 
member  of  an  expanding  market. 


items  which  may  be  carried  by  the  canteen  and 
base  all  limitations  solely  on  space  availa- 
bility". 

her  recent  proposals  include  eliminating 
all  purchases  of  stock  from  local  retailers 
and  vendors  with  purchases  to  be  made  from 
wholesale  dealers  only;  the  stocking  of  com- 
mercial pastry  items  from  a  bakery;  changing 
of  stocking  and  shelving  procedures  to  make 
room  for  more  items;  change  fresh  fruit  pur- 
chasing and  selling  system  to  allow  for  less 
loss  through  spoilage  and  for  greater  variety 
of  fruit;  and  replacement  of  slow  moving  and 
inferior  products . 

Changes  already  in  the  process  of  comple- 
tion include  stocking  of  spam,  potted  meat 
spread,  M  &  K's  with  peanuts,  ginger  ale, 
dental  floss,  tobasco  sauce,  pastry  products 
and  a  new  larger  hot  pot  with  an  adjustable 
temperature  control. 

In  Febraury,  the  canteen  had  gross  sales 
of  $27,375.10  with  a  net  profit  of  $2,914.1?. 
This  is  a  10.6  percent  profit.  Per  the  can- 
teen policy  the  profit  is  not  suppose  to  ex- 
ceed five  percent. 

In  January,  the  gross  sales  amounted  to 
$26,068.86  with  a  net  profit  of  $1,9.09.8?, 
for  a  7.3  percent  profit. 

,'y   DAVID   m  :i'AELS 

Donations  are  the  only  way  the  KSP  Library 
can  survive  on  It's  operating  budget  of  $188 
a  year  says  Dave    >atty,   the  MSP  Librarian. 

However,  many  of  the  donated  books  the 
library  received  the  past  few  montha  were 
less  than  adequate. 

'Jeatty  commented,  "Moat  were  over  20  year 
old  with  the  average  at  around  1956  •»  their 
copy  date."  lie  stated  only  a  few  serviceable 
volumes  of  encyclopedias  found  there  way  Into 
the  Infirmary  and  "Max"  and  theae  were  of  the 
1956  era. 

The  types  of  books  that  the  library  la 
hoping  to  receive  Include  current  best  sell- 
ers, westerns,  science  fiction  and  current 
technical   reference  texts. 

"looks  not  desired  are  Gothic  rosmncee,  ec- 
onomic and  sociology  texts  which  abound  in  the 
library. 

Donations  must  be  sent  directly  to  Dave 
eatty,  c/o  IBP,     Box  7,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana, 

59722. 

The  other  great  challenge,  Beatty  must 
face  Is  keeping  the  flow  of  books  moving.  The 
most  over  used  words  In  his  vocabulary  are, 
"Somebody  stole   It." 

!le  estimates  there  are  $27,000  worth  of 
over-due  books  out  In  the  population.  A  ra- 
cent  shake  down  netted  $6,000  worth  of  books 
and  some  were  damaged  and  altered  with  pages 
hollowed  out. 

The  problem  Is  so  prevalent  that  a  recent 
acquisition  of  new  reference  books  will  be 
signed  out  In  person  by  Beatty.  Several  will 
require  a  money  transfer  before  the  book  Is 
released  to  ensure  It's  return. 

On  a  lighter  note,  Beatty  says  that  he  is 
showing  old  classic  movies  like  "Laurel  and 
Hardy"  once  a  month.  Check  with  him  to  the 
exact  times  which  depends  on  when  he  picks 
them  up  from  the  state  library. 
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'MAIL  CALL'  SolvesDepression 


By  LARRY  WHITE 

At  appro::! mat ely  K  p.m.  every  da."  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday  you  can  witness  the 
"thrill  of  those  who  get  mail  and  the  agony" 
of  those  who  don't  at  MSP. 

This  is  a  magic  time.  It  is  the  link  to 
the  world  where  they  actually  cut  their  meat 
with  knives. 

Who  knows  what  you  might, get  in  the  mail? 

Maybe  just  maybe,  a  letter  from  the  court 
informing  you  that  the  injustice  of  your  case 
has  finally  been  recognized  and  you  are  going 
to  be  released  immediately. 

Maybe  one  of  those  perfumed  letters  with 
words  so  sweet  you  want  to  chop  it  up  and 
snort  it. 

Then  again,  it  could  be  the  dreaded  "Dear 
John"  letter  but  more  than  likely  if  anything 
you  will  get  a  long,  over-due  bill  or  a  let- 
ter from  a  girlfriend  of  your  ex-wife  telling 
you  what  a  loser  you  are. 

Yet,  I  think  the  worst  is  to  get  nothing. 

Apathy  is  our  number  one  enemy  in  prison 

and  after  a  year  of  getting  next  to  nothing, 

.  •  I  decided  something  had  to  be  done.  I  had  be- 

u   gun  to  hate  my  "cellie"  for  all  the  mail  he 

™   was  getting. 

Considering  the  wisdom  of  the  saying,  "Do 
something  even  if  it's  wrong",  I  submitted  my 
name  in  the  pen-pal  section  of  several  maga- 
zines including  the  "Male  Call"  section  of 
"Easy  Rider"  and  waited. 

Six  weeks  later  my  "cellie"  rushes  up  with 
his  new  "Easy  Rider"  and  shows  me  my  ad. 

What  a  rush! 

Now  with  anxious  expectations  I  awaited 
mail  call  every  day  and  was  beginning  to  won- 
der when  three  weeks  later  the  first  letter 
arrived  with  a  faint  scent  of  exotic  perfume, 
"Dear  Larry,  Your  ad  in  the  May  issue  of 
"Easy  Riders"  caught  my  eye,  I  never  answered 
any  of  the  ads  before  but  yours  sounded  dif- 
ferent, 

"I  am  a  3 5- year-old  divorced  lady,  5' 6" 
tall  with  dark  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  I 
live  in  and  own  and  run  a  small  bus- 
iness in  New  York  City... 

"I  consider  myself  to  be  a  down  to  earth 
lady  with  brains  and  I  know  what  I  want,,, If 
you  reply  to  my  letter  please  feel  free  to 
ask  any  questions  you  like.  Bye  for  now." 

I  read  and  answered  this  letter  with  inte- 
rest while  I  waited  for  mail  call  each  day 
with  new  hope,  A  week  went  by  before  I  re- 
ceived any  more  responses.  Then  I  got  two 
more  letters. 


The  f i rst  one  smelled  moderately  of  per- 
fume and  said,  "Hi,  saw  your  ad  in  "Easy 
Kider"  so  thought  I  would  write.  Well,  I 
"think".  I  am  not  sure  now  mind  ya  (sic)  that 
I  have  brains.  The  heart  part,  now  thats  a 
big  question  for  a  long  time,,, 

"Guess  I  should  tell  you  something  about 
myself.  I  am  30-years-old,  5'5"»  long  dark 
red  hair,  blue  eyes,  I  have  a  BA  Degree  in 
Psychology  and  (i)  am  a  counselor," 

The  next  one  smelled  heavily  of  perfume 
and  said,  "Hi  Larry,  I  decided  to  answer  your 
ad.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  qualify  or  not,  I've 
got  the  heart  but  I'm  not  sure  of  the  brains, 

"I'm  31 f  have  shoulder  length  blonde  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  I  was  born  under  the  sign  of 
Scorpio  which  is  the  sex  symbol  of  the  Zodiac, 
I  really  enjoy  meeting  new  people  whether  in 
person  or  by  mail," 

I  started  getting  at  least  two  or  three 
letters  a  day  now.  Since  we  were  on  lock-down 
at  the  time,  I  was  really  grateful  and  ans- 
wered each  one  conscientiously. 

Pictures  of  the  ladies  were  harder  to  get 
except  in  rare  instances  such  as  the  lady  I 
call  "The  girl  who  writes  like  Brooke  Shields 
looks."  She  sent  a  swim  suit  picture  with  her 


first  letter,   "Dear  Larry,  Hi,   I'm  .  I 

saw  your  ad  in  "Easy  Rider"  and  wish  to  write 
you. 

"I  am  18.  I  know  you  are  older  but  thats 
OK,  I  don't  care,  I  like  older  guys ...If  you 
like  my  photo,  I'll  send  more.  My  bedroom  is 
pink  and  white, , .Larry  be  very  personal  with 
me.  OK? 

"I  am  curious. 

"Do  you  like  my  picture? 

"What  part  do  you  like  best? 

"Please,  please  try  and  write  me. 

"Love,  . 

"P.S.  Oh  yeah,  do  you  ever  get  to  go  fish- 
ing there?" 

From  England,  I  heard  from  a  lady  who  has 
been  writing  "the  boys"  in  prisons  for  the 
past  15  years.  She  explained  that  the  last 
prisoner  she  was  writing  had  gotten  out.  She 
had  been  corresponding  with  him  for  seven 
years  and  was  now  looking  for  another  pen-pal 
here, 

"She  also  gave  me  the  latest  news  about 
the  Falkland  Islands,  soccer  and  the  "Queen". 

If  I  weren't  going  to  write  back  she  asked 
me  to  give  her  letter  to  another  prisoner  who 
needed  someone  to  write.  Preferably,  someone 
with  a  lot  of  time. 

Continued  to  Page  20 
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During  the  last  year,  one  change  that  has 
happened  at  the  1  on tana  Stabe  Prison  has  been 
the  addition  of  Mary  elen  HacAskill  to  its 
staff. 

"I  always  wanted  to  work  here,"  she  ex- 
plained. ''.acAskill  added  that  she  realized 
there  was  a  need  for  counseling  here  at  the 
.prison  and  there  still  is,   but  there  aren't 
enough  counselors  to  fill  the  need." 

She  also  related  that  she  thougnt  that  she 
could  be  more  effective  and  thorough  in  her 
counseling  if  there  were  more  counselors  to 
help  out. 

"'here's  just  not  enough  time  to  help  or 
even  see  everyone  that  needs  alcohol  and  drug 
counseling.  At  least  50  percent  of  my  time 
must  be  devoted  to  paper  work,"  she  added. 
It  turns  out  that  most  of  her  paperwork 
olves  filling  out  computer  data  sheets  for 
statistical  information  compiled  on  alcohol- 
idrug  abuse  for  Helena. 

HacAskill  is  a  college  graduate  with  about 
I  seven  years  of  counseling  and  social  work  in 
I  the  correctional  field.  She  also  worked  at 
'the  Mountain  View  School  for  Girls  in  Helena 
| for  five  years  and  then  as  a  social  worker  at 
oulder  River  School  and  iiospital  for  a  cou- 
:ple  of  years. 

It  was  during  this  first  job  that  she  met 
|her  present  husband,  Steve  HacAskill,  who  at 
;that  time  was  the  assistant  superintendent  at 
| Mountain  View. 

He  is  now  the  warden  of  the  women's  prison 
at  Warm  Springs. 

Prior  to  their  marriage,  she  realized  that 
their  different  and  sometimes  opposite  views 
at  work  were  causing  a  strain  on  their  relat- 
ionship. Her  solution  was  to  quit  at  Mountain 
View.   She  then  went  to  Boulder. 

Since  arriving  here,  she  has  realised  that 
: being  a  woman  in  an  all-man  prison  does  pose 
jsome  problems. 

Concerning  this,  she  said,  "Yes,  it  is 
difficult  sonetir.es."  She  added  that  a  lot  of 
people  (be  ff  and  inmates)  seemed  to  be- 
lieve that  there's  an  "ulterior"  motive  for 
her  wanting  to  work  here. 

She  added,  "Single  women  who  work  here 
have  even  r.ore  of  a  problem  with  that  sort 
of  prevailing  attitude, ..It's  the  prison's 
problem  and  I  feel  it  should  be  brought  out 
in  the  open  and  addressed," 

She  also  thought  that  there  isn't  a  lot  of 
respect  shown  to  the  women  working  at  MSF,  "I 
show  respect  to  the  inmates  and  I  would  like 
the  same  respect  shown  to  me,"  she  said. 


Concerning  her  work,  she  answered,  "A  lot 
of  people  want  help  but  they  don't  want  to 
put  out  the  energy  to  change  their  lifestyles 
or  their  behavior.  fhat  is  to  say,  they  want 
their  life  to  be  different  out  they  aren't 
willing  to  ma;e  any  personal  sacrifices  or 
develop  their  self -disc inline. 


"I  wish  there  was  more  of  a  trust  level. 
People  are  guarded  about  what  they  say,  oth 
the  staff  and  inmates." 

HacAskill  also  thought  there  is  a  lot  of 
"testing"  and  "challenging"  going  on  between 
the  staff  and  inmates.  On  one  side,  an  inmate 
will  have  a  label  of  a  "hardened  con"  or  a 
"trouble  maker"  and  its  hard  for  an  inmate  to 
lose  that  label,  she  continued.  On  the  other 
hand,  once  a  guard  or  staff  member  cays  "WO", 
or  they  make  a  mistake,  it  becomes  hard  for 
them  to  live  that  down. 

She  admitted  that  she  does  enjoy  her  two 
weekly  therapy  groups.  However,  she  prefers 
"one-to-one"  counseling  but  her  time  schedule 
just  won't  allow  very  much  of  that. 

She  currently  conducts  an  alcohol  group  on 
Tuesday  evenings  and  a  drug  group  on  Wednes- 
day nights. 

"I  feel  they  have   a  good   classification 
system  at  MSP,"  she  sal!.   She  cits  op.  the  in- 
itial classification  board.   Approximately  °<0 
percent  of  the  new  people  entering  the  prison 
have  alcohol_qr  drug  problems. 

She  is  also  alarmed  at  the  increased 
amount  of  younger  offenders  being  sent  to 
prison  and  that  the  age  is  consistently  going 
down . 

HacAskill  concluded,  "I  find  this  work  in- 
teresting because  people  in  here  are  stimula- 
ting and  that  they  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  time  while  they're  here  to  change  their 
lives. 
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"QUACK 

By  DAVID  MICHAELS 

Have  you  seen  the  list  of  wardens  we  have 
here? 

Confusing  at  best! 

Warden .Mr.  Risley 

Deputy  Warden Mr.  Weer 

Associate  Warden  -  Treatment. .Mr.  Warnecke 

Associate  Warden  -  Business Mr.  Wells 

Little  known,   is  the  list  of  some  of  the 

other  warden  positions:    • 

Assoc,  Warden  -  Food, ....Mr,  Pankratz 

Assoc ,  Warden  -  Education Mr.  Jaksha 

Assoc ,  Warden  -  Mail ........ .Captain  Deyot 

Assoc,  Warden  -  Recreation Mr,  Solle 

Assoc,  Warden  (Postumously) , , ,Lt,  McCallum 
Even  the  high  school  downtown  is  called 

"The  Wardens". 

It  just  goes  to  show  you  that  anyone  can 

become  a  warden  around  here! 

***** 

I  had  a  nightmare  last  night  in  which  Rod 
Sterling  played  a  return  engagement: 

"You  are  a  prisoner  about  to  write  a  let- 
ter prompted  by  a  new  pen-pal,  a  long  lost 
brother  of  your  wife. 

"The  letter  will  be  picked  up  by  an  innoc- 
uous attendant  called  "Guard",  and  trans- 
ported into  a  forgotten  world. 

"An  all-consuming  mindless  entity  that 
swallows  everything  in  its  path. 

"A  giant  vacuum,  a  dank  dark  postal  Hell, 
known... as  the  "Mailroom  Zone"! 

***** 

A  recent  University  of  Michigan  study  re- 
vealed that  Apathy  has  been  linked  to  the 
mental  disorder  known  as  "Ropeheadatrophy". 
Victims  experience  rapid  aging  and  fail  to  do 
anything  under  their  own  will. 

The  study  concluded  that  by  exercising 
ones  rights,  this  disease  could  be  avoided, 

***** 

Because  of  the  lack  of  qualified  appli- 
cants, the  Outback  State  Prison  announces  it 
will  begin  screening  applicants  out  of  the 
large  influx  of  refugy  extraterestrial  Ast- 
rians,  from  the  embattled  planet  Astria. 

Astria,  as  you  may  not  know,  does  not  have 
three-dimensional  direction,  so  inhabinants 
must  climb  over  each  other  in  order  to  pass 
by. 
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The  triangular  2-D  Astrians  are  expected 
to  fit  in  well  with  the  other  guards  as  the 
Astrian  Social  Structure  revolves  around  who 
climbs  and  who  gets  climbed  upon, 

***** 

Guards  are  always  good  for  conversation  in 
this  prison. 

Recently,  the  red  light  went  off  on  top  of 
the  gymnasium.  A  whole  group  of  inmates  raced 
to  the  scene  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Mixed  in  with  this  group  were  two  guards. 
When  the  race  began,  they  were  in  the  lead. 
Upon  arrival  at  the  scene,  they  were  last. 

And  if  that  isn't  enough,  two  guards  were 
observed  walking  to  other  units  not  worrying 
about  the  red  light  flashing.  They  were  look- 
ing at  the  light  but  were  heading  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Well,  lets  hope  it  wasn't  an  emergency  or 
that  no  one  needed  any  assistance.  No  wonder 
the  guards  were  trying  to  get  hazardous  duty 
pay. 

***** 

There's  a  new  late  night  television  com- 
mercial now  playing  : 

"Hey  friends!  Are  you  having  problems  with 
the  kids?  I"  +-he  ugly  head  of  philosophical 
debate  rearing  to  divide  the  Clan? 

"Then  the  new  album,  'Unkka  Henry  Speaks' 
from  'DO-TELL'  is  for  you! 

"Remember  these  favorites? 

'"Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do', 

'"Inmates  are  ignorant  and  it's  our  patri- 
otic duty  to  keep  them  that  way', 

"And  of  course,  'Rule  Book'! 

"Who  needs  one  when  we  can  make  them  up  as 
we  go. 

"Yes,  throw  away  the  Guiness  Book  of  World 
Records  cause  Unkka  Henry  is  here!" 

***** 

The  Quack  of  the  Month  goes  to  our  Bus- 
iness Manager  who  sports  open  end  shoes. 

During  the  emergency  training  procedure 
that  was  given  while  the  guards'  strike  was 
in  doubt,  he  had  difficulty  in  counting  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  each  cube. 

Perhaps  he  should  get  a  battery  pack  for 
his  "Apple". 


P<y6n4<nt  Cea-di-  'JflS'P 
U  79-69  70iK 

Rubin  Johnson  scored  six  straight  points 
with  approximately  five  minutes  to  go  in  the 
game  to  lead  MSP  past  the  Defender  Project 
Team,  79-69,  on  March  10. 

During  the  second  part  of  the  first  half 
and  the  majority  of  the  second  half,  the  two 
teams  swapped  baskets  with  neither  team  able 
to  take  an  advantage.  The  first  half  ended 
with  MSP  holding  a  35-29  advantage. 

With  five  minutes  remaining  in  the  contest 
Johnson  took  charge  as  he  hit  three  quick 
buckets  and  the  MSP  group  quickly  raced  to  a 
10  point  lead. 

Johnson  led  his  team  in  scoring  with  28 
points  while  Randy  Prettyweasel  added  12. 

The  team  from  Missoula  had  five  different 
players  scoring  in  double  figures, 

STATISTICS 
MSP  (79) 

Johnson  13  2-5  28,  Graves  2  0-0  4,  McGuin 
4  0-1  8,  Aaquin  1  0-0  2,  Richardson  3  0-0  6, 
Sandcrane  3  0-0  6,  Dixon  0  0-0  0,  Prettyweasl 
6  0-2  12,  McUtel  1  0-1  2,  Schoonover  0  2-2  2, 
Gardner  2  3-5  7,  Kettels  1  0-0  2. 

MDP  (69) 

Lamdin  4  7-10  15,  3raden  6  0-0  12,   Kovash 
1  0-1  2,  Sniveley  6  4-5  16,   Herr  6  0-0  12, 
Lambert  0  0-1  0,  Connelly  4  2-2  10,  Mewman 
1  0-0  2. 
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fwo    New    Records    Set 


The  recreation  department  held  a  "Benci 
Press"  competition  March  14,  with  winners 
being  named  in  six  classes  and  two  new  pris- 
on records  being  set. 

Lupe  Grifaldo  (191-205  pound  class)  and 
Ron  Butler  (over  205  pound  class)  both  broke 
records  set  by  Terry  Shatz  in  1981.  Both  Cri- 
faldo  and  3utler  lifted  360  pounds  establish- 
ing new  records.  The  old  records  in  both 
classes  were  355  pounds. 

Other  winners  included  Kevin  Murphy,  Dan 
Johnson,  Gordon  Hart  and  Louis  Quincy, 

Listed  below  are  the  various  winners  and 
runner-ups. 


275 
210 

275 
270 
270 
260 
250 
235 
315 
295 
360 
230 
360 
32' 


Under 

148: 

1st  - 

Kevin  Murphy 

2nd  - 

Ralph  Deavila 

149  - 

160 : 

1st  - 

Dan  Johnson 

2nd  - 

Bill  Richardson 
Lloyd  Myers 

161  - 

175: 

1st  - 

Gordon  Hart 

2nd  - 

Jack  Seitzinger 

3rd  - 

Kenny  Schaefer 

176  - 

190: 

1st  - 

Louis  Quincy 

2nd  - 

Gary  Brown 

191  - 

205: 

1st  - 

Lupe  Grifaldo 

2nd  - 

Mike  Booke 

Over 

205: 

1st  - 

Ron  Butler 

2nd  - 

Dean  Baker 

fywctft  te,e&&  *Ke*K&ei4, 


Anyone  interested  in  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Montana  Power  Lifting  Association  and 
competing  in  state  sanctioned  meets  should 
contact  Ron  Butler  (Close  II )  for  further  in- 
formation . 

As  soon  as  enough  people  show  an  interest, 
he  plans  to  co-ordinate  a  sanctioned  meet. 

Events  are  to  include  bench  press,  squats 
and  dead  lift. 
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Alternatives  to  Imprisonment: 

There  has  been  growing  concern  that  many  of  the  initially  welcomed  "alternatives  to  imprisonment"  are  fraught  with  problems — 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  use  of  such  programs  for  those  who  would  not  ordinarily  have  been  imprisoned.  These  pages  begin  a 
two-part  series  on  current  thinking,  and  rethinking,  about  alternatives  to  imprisoment. 


Pain,  Punishment, 
and  Alternatives 
to  Imprisonment 

Despite  increasing  reliance  on  the  use 
of  imprisonment  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Canadian  criminologist 
Ezzat  A.  Fattah  reports  that  there  has 
been  little  discussion  of  the  reasons  for 
imprisonment  and  the  inherent  problems 
that  exist  in  its  use  as  a  retributive  sanc- 
tion. 

Fattah  contends  that  fear  of  punish- 
ment is  greater  among  those  who  have 
never  experienced  it;  that  the  pains  of 
prison  have  grown  as  the  quality  of  life 
outside  prison  has  improved;  and  that 
the  burden  of  the  distribution  of  pain 
falls  disproportionately  on  poor,  often 
minority,  lower  class  offenders. 

Fattah  concludes  that  "as  long  as  it 
remains  impossible  to  measure  the 
pains  of  imprisonment  and  to  weigh  the 
sufferings  and  deprivations  resulting 
from  it  for  each  individual  offender,  the 
use  of  incarceration  as  a  retributive 
sanction  will  always  be  an  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, unfair  and  inequitable  exer- 
cise." 

"What  seems  surprising  is 
that  the  propriety  and  the  in- 
evitability of  incarceration  are 
accepted  as  a  given." 

"What  seems  surprising,"  Fattah  con- 
tinues, "is  that  the  propriety  and  the 
inevitabilty  of  incarceration  are  accepted 
as  a  given  and  that  the  legitimacy  of 
imprisonment  as  a  punishment  is  never 
questioned.  Neither  reform  commissions 
nor  commissions  of  inquiry  are  asking 
the  question  whether  society  has  the 
right  to  ever  resort  to  incarceration  as  a 
punishment,  whether  liberty  and  free- 
dom have  reached  a  degree  of  sacred- 
ness  that  deprivation  of  them  can  no 
longer  be  employed  or  justified.  When 
this  degree  was  reached  by  human  life 
in  many  countries,  the  death  penalty 
simply  ceased  to  be  applied.  And  where 
physical  integrity  reached  the  same 
level,  corporal  punishments  were  re- 
moved from  the  arsenal  of  sanctions." 
6/JERICHO  #30 


Fattah  suggests  that  "the  best  and 
perhaps  the  only  way  to  avoid  or  to 
make  less  use  of  imprisonment  is  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  prisons."  A  morato- 
rium on  prison  construction  might  be 
"necessary  for  changing  current  legal 
and  police  practices  and  for  developing 
innovative  non-institutional  measures  to 
deal  with  the  bulk  of  non-violent  and 
non-dangerous  offenders.  It  might  also 
be  helpful  in  changing  the  attitudes  of 
the  public  and  in  gaining  wider  public 
acceptance  for  non-custodial  sen- 
tences." 

"The  best  and  perhaps  the 
only  way  to  avoid  or  to  make 
less  use  of  imprisonment  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  pris- 
ons." 

Another  study,  Limits  to  Pain  by  Nor- 
wegian criminologist  Nils  Christie,  also 
examines  criminal  justice  sanctions  in 
relationship  to  punishment  and  pain. 
Christie  extends  the  discussion  to  the 
non-custodial  sentences  suggested  by 
Fattah. 

Criminal  justice  reformers  have  rarely 
challenged  a  retributive  or  punishment 
response  to  crime.  Where  alternatives  to 
imprisonment  are  offered,  they  are  often 
intended  as  alternative  punishments.  At 
times,  this  is  done  strategically.  Alterna- 
tives to  imprisonment  will  never  be  ac- 
cepted, it  is  felt,  unless  they  at  least  give 
the  impression  of  being  tough.  Some- 
times this  is  done  because  reformers 
sincerely  believe  that  some  punishment 
is  required.  Christie  suggests,  however, 
that  this  is  the  wrong  road  toward  re- 
form Instead,  he  proposes  alternatives 
to  punishment. 

Christie's  primary  concern  is  moral. 
Crime  involves  and  produces  pain. 
Imprisonment,  in  turn,  also  involves  and 
produces  pain.  Social  systems,"  he 
proposes,  "ought  to  be  constructed  in 
ways  that  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  per- 
ceived need  for  infliction  of  pain  for  the 
purpose  of  social  control.  Sorrow  is  in- 
evitable, but  not  hell  created  by  man. 

In  searching  for  an  appropriate  philos- 
ophy, Christie  examines  the  twin 
ideologies  of  treatment  (rehabilitation) 
and   general   prevention   (deterrence)." 


Christie  concludes  that  each  has  largely 
failed,  but  together  they  have  left  a  trail 
of  "neo-classical"  policies  guided  pri- 
marily by  the  principle  of  proportionality 
between  the  seriousness  of  the  crime 
and  the  severity  of  the  punishment. 

Neo-classicism,  however,  is  not  an 
appropriate  strategy  for  crime  control. 
Christie  suggests  five  faults  with  this  ap- 
proach: 

•  It  places  undue  emphasis  on  the  crim- 
inal act.  "The  crime,"  he  writes,  "be- 
comes the  decisive  factor,  not  the 
wishes  of  the  victim,  not  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  culprit,  not  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  local  soci- 
ety. By  excluding  all  these  factors,  the 
hidden  message  of  neo-classicism  be- 
comes a  denial  of  the  legitimacy  of  a 
whole  series  of  alternatives  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration." 

•  It  concentrates  on  the  individual  to  the 
exclusion  of  factors  pertaining  to  social 
structure. 

•  Neo-classicism  provides  legitimacy  to 
the  imposition  of  pain. 

•  In  draping  the  imposition  of  pain  with 
a  facade  of  fairness,  neo-classicism  dis- 
tances people  from  the  consequences 
of  the  punitive  response.  "An  automatic 
connection  has  been  created  between 
crime  and  punishment  whereby,  once 
the  crime  has  been  classified,  the  mea- 
sure of  suffering  to  be  inflicted  has  also 
largely  been  decided.  It  absolves  the  in- 
dividual executor  from  any  kind  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  the  infliction  of 
suffering.  It  is  the  criminal  who  acted 
first;  he  initiated  the  whole  chain  of 
events.  The  pain  that  follows  is  created 
by  him.  not  by  those  handling  the  tools 
for  creating  such  pain." 


Punishment  may  not  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  control 
crime. 

•  It  strengthens  state  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  initiative. 

Christie  points  out  that  punishment 
has  had  little  impact  on  levels  of  crime 
and  that  reforms  which  continue  to  rely 
on  using  punishment  are  unlikely  to 
change  matters  much.  He  suggests  that 
punishment  may  not  be  necessary  in  or- 
der to  control  crime. 

Continued  Page   17 


PSin,  continued 

Christie  proposes  several  conditions 
for  reducing  the  use  of  punishment: 

•  Punishment  should  not  be  seen  as 
natural  and  obligatory 

•  Knowledge  concerning  the  life  stories 
and  common  histories  of  social  system 
members  should  be  shared  as  a  base 
for  understanding  deviant  behavior. 

•  Since  punishment  reduces  interaction 
among  social  system  members,  mea- 
sures which  create  interaction  should  be 
developed. 

•  The  power  to  inflict  pain  should  be  re- 
moved from  those  who  possess  it. 

•  The  use  of  independent  third  parties 
should  be  explored. 

•  Mutual  dependence  among  society 
members  should  be  created. 

•  As  punishment  removes  offenders 
from  the  social  system,  appreciation  of 
what  it  means  to  lose  a  social  system 
member  should  be  fostered. 

•  Finally,  values  and  beliefs  which  per- 
mit pain-infliction  should  be  examined. 

Christie  proposes  a  participatory  form 
of  justice  in  which  civil  law  rather  than 
criminal  law  would  be  used  more  exten- 
sively. It  should  not  be  assumed  that  all 
conflicts  need  to  be  resolved.  People 
should  participate  more  fully  in  the  con- 
flict resolution  process,  and  victim  com- 
pensation should  be  emphasized.  "We 
might  find  common  ground  if  we  all 
dared  to  embark  on  a  debate  on  solidar- 
ity, social  demands,  cohesion  and  other 
elements  which  make  a  society  into 
more  than  the  sum  of  individual  and  ra- 
tional acts. 

Both  Ezzat  Fattah  and  Nils  Christie 
have  raised  important  issues  for  propo- 
nents of  prison  alternatives  They  sug- 
gest that  alternatives  to  imprisonment 
should  not  be  used  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  imprisonment  is  used.  Prisons 
are  used  to  punish  and  control.  Alterna- 
tives to  imprisonment  should  have  a  dif- 
ferent rationale. 

— Russ  Immangeon 

Making  the  Punishment  Fit  the  Crime:  The 
Case  of  Imprisonment — The  Problems  Inher- 
ent in  the  Use  of  Imprisonment  As  a  Retribu- 
tive Sanction,  by  Ezzat  Fattah.  appeared  in 
the  January,  1982.  issue  of  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Criminology  (Vol    24.  No    1). 

Limits  to  Pain  by  Nils  Christie,  is  distributed 
by  Columbia  University  Press.  562  W  113th 
St.  New  York.  NY  10025:  price  $10  00 

REPRINT:    From  JERICHO  No.    30. 
Newsletter  of  the  National 
Moratorium  on  Prison  Construc- 
tion. 
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A  case  pending  in  Helena  District  Court 
dealing  with  the  expost  facto  operation  of 
the  new  Supervised  Release  Program  is  to  be 
submitted  for  decision,  April  25. 

A  favorable  ruling  from  District  Judge 
Gordon  Bennett  will  result  in  the  old  Prison- 
er Furlough  Program  being  utilized  again  for 
all  prisoners  whose  crimes  were  committed 
prior  to  Oct.  1,  1981. 

The  new  law  holds  that  prisoners  may  not 
apply  for  release  under  the  program  until 
they  are  15  months  from  their  parole  date. 

The  older  law  had  no  such  stipulation  and 
a  prisoner  could  apply  at  any  time  after  he 
had  served  one-half  of  his  time  toward  parole. 

Another  case  was  recently  filed  in  federal 
court  concerning  the  forced  purchases  of  new 
curtains  from  the  prison  canteen .  Further  de- 
velopments on  that  case  will  be  reported  when 
available . 

Another  recent  case  dealing  with  suspen- 
sions of  visits  as  a  disciplinary  measure 
prior  to  the  holding  of  a  hearing  was  filed 
this  month  in  Deer  Lodge  District  Court  by 
Mickey  and  Janice  Hansen. 

Present  prison  policy  calls  for  such  sus- 
pensions prior  to  a  hearing  to  determine 
guilt.  The  plaintiffs  have  alleged  that  this 
policy  violates  due  process  of  law.  A  hearing 
on  a  request  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  continued  enforcement  of  this  policy 
is  expected  to  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

Any  prisoner  with  legal  news  should  sub- 
mit them  to  "The  Siberian  Express." 
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SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  ONE  YEAR  TO  THE  SIBERIAN  EXPRESS 

NAME Date 

ADDRESS 

CITY  STATE         ZIP 


The  Siberian  Express  is  published  monthly  and 
distributed  free  to  prisoners  of  Montana  State 
Prison.  If  you  are  interested  in  subscribing 
to  the  Siberian  Express  you  may  do  so  at  the 
following  rate: 

1  year $6.00 
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Two  health  professions  scholarship  pro- 
prams  operated  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services'  Indian  Health  Service 
under  the  authority  of  the  Tndian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  and  the  Dnb]ic  Health  Service 
Act  are  now  available  for  the  school  year 
19Q3-*U  to  applicants. 

The  Health  Professions  Preparatory  Scho- 
larship Program  for  Indians  provides  scholar- 
ship support  to  Tndian  people  for  up  to  two 
years  of  compensatory  pre-brofessional  educa- 
tion which  will  enable  the  student  to  qualify 
for  enrollment  in  a  health  profession  school. 
The  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program 
provides  for  up  to  four  years  of  scholarship 
support  ■for  students  enrolled,  or  accepted 
for  enrollment,  in  a  nationally  accredited 
health  professions  school.  Priority  consider- 
ations will  be  given  to  Indians. 

Many  health  professions  are  eligible  for 
consideration  in  the  scholarship  program,  but 
final  decisions  on  scholarship  awards  depend 
upon  the  health  manpower  needs  of  the  Tndian 
Health  Service  and  Tndian  people. 

Consideration  for  the  19-03  Scholarship 
Cvcle  will  be  given  to  aualified  applicants 
in  the  following  health  professions: 
Nursing  (BSN  ft  AD*0 
Master  in  hospital  Administration 
Radiology  Technology 
Medicine 

Medical  Technology 
Optometry 
Conroleted  Applicants  must  be  received   by 
the  Tndian  Health  Service  on  or  before  April 
%  19*3. 

^or  more  information  about  these  scholar- 
ships or  to  request  an  application  kit,  con- 
tact: Gladys  I.  Womeldorf 

Scholarship  Coordinator 
Indian  Health  Service 
P.O.  Box  2l)i3 
Billings,  Mt.  ?9103 
.i. 


Calendar  of  Events 


WEEKLY  ACTIVITIES 


SUt!  DAY 

K.A.I.L.  Cultural  Class 8:00  a.m. 

Protestant  Services 8:30  a.m. 

Catholic  "ass , ...8:^5  a.m. 

Church  of  Christ 1:00  p.m. 

Jehovah's  Witnesses 1:00  p.m. 

BaHai 1:00  p.m. 

Ultreya   (Second  Sunday) 6:00  p.m. 

MONDAY 

P.T.L 6:00  p.m. 

F.A.A.B.. 6:00  p.m. 

TUESDAY 

Prisoner's  for  Christ. 6:00  p.m. 

M.C.J.C 6:00  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY 
Christian  3rotherhood. 6:00  p.m. 

THURSDAY 

Warden's  Forum ....9:00  a.m. 

Re-Con 6:00  p.m. 

Baptist  Bible  Study 7:00  p.m. 

FRIDAY 
Non-Den omonational  Church... 6:00  p.m. 

SATURDAY 

N.A.I.L 9:00  a.m. 

Bible  Study 12  K oon 

Seven  Day  Advent ist  Service .6:00  p.m. 

Alcoholic  Anonymous.,,. ,6:00  p.m. 

Alcoholic  Anonymous  (3  &  C  Units). , ,7:00  p.m. 

MOVIES 
"Calaxina" April  6 

"Schizod  or  Heavy  Metal" April  20 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Boxing  Tournament April  23  &  2h 

"Theater  of  Silence" April  11 

Any  additions  or  deletions  in  the  calendar 
of  events  must  be  made  to  "The  Siberian  Ex- 
press" in  writing  prior  to  the  20th  of  the 
preceding  month. 
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Former  professor,  inmate  sees  need 
for  prison  reform 


By  Jerry  Wright 

Kainim  Reporter 

Deer  Lodge  State  Prison 
could  be  a  model  rehabilitation 
center  if  it  had  the  proper  ad- 
ministration and  funding,  ac- 
cording to  Marty  Baker,  a  for- 
mer inmate  of  the  prison. 

Baker,  47,  was  a  sociology 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Montana  from  1971  to  1974  He 
was  arrested  in  January  1982 
on  a  charge  of  accessory  to  fel- 
ony sales  of  marijuana,  and 
spent  almost  five  months  in  the 
prison.  He  is  now  out  on  bond 
while  his  case  is  being  ap- 
pealed and  faces  a  possible 
20-year  sentence. 

As  an  Inmate-sociologist, 
Baker  said  he  got  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  observe  what  goes 
on  in  prison  Criminologists 
and  penologists  write  books  on 
the  subject  of  prison  popula- 
tions with  far  less  first-hand  ex- 
perience, he  said. 

But  instead  of  writing  a  book, 
Baker  said  he  Is  "more  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  prison 
(Deer  Lodge)  changed  to  a 
more  respor.iive  ,">nd  useful 
tool  for  society. 

I  think  there  is  a  tremendous 
waste  of  human  potential  over 
there,"  he  said. 

The  problems  at  Deer  Lodge 
do  not  stem  only  from  over- 
crowding, said  Baker  Tuesday 
at  his  Missoula  home.  The 
problems  come  from  a  tremen- 
dous lack  of  services  that 
would  get  prisoners  back  into 
society  faster  and  more  suc- 
cessfully, he  said. 

The  prison  population,  half  of 
which  is  aged  21  or  under,  is 
bored,  fairly  uneducated  (me- 
dian education  level  is  seventh 
to  eighth  grade)  and  has  mini- 
mal opportunity  to  receive  fur- 
ther education,  he  said. 

Instead  of  spending  money 
on  building  more  facilities  at 
Deer  Lodge,  Baker  said  it 
should  be  spent  on  increasing 
education,  treatment  and  voca- 
tional training  for  the  inmates. 


"I  think  that  this  state  could 
have  the  opportunity  to  run  a 
prison  that  is  a  real  rehabilita- 
tive center,"  he  said 

Space  in  programs  is  limited, 
according  to  Bakor. 

Probably  three-quarters  of 
the  persons  (inmates),  don't 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  high- 
school  education,  but  you  only 
have  approximately  100  slots  in 
the  (prison)  school,"  Baker 
said.  "So  you've  got  500  people 
who  need  more  education,  but 
don't  have  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  it."  The  vocational  train- 
ing program  has  about  75 
slots,  all  of  them  filled,  he  said. 

"It's  really  hard  to  send  per- 
sons back  out  on  the  streets 
without  improving  their  educa- 
tion or  their  vocational  abilities, 
because  they  are  very  likely  to 
return  (to  prison),"  he  said 

Warden  Henry  Risley  said 
that  services  at  the  prison  are 
increasing  and  that  the  school  | 
staff  has  been  doubled  Irom 
three  members  to  six.  There 
are  150  inmates  in  school 
every  day  now,  as  opposed  to 

said. 

A  special  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature last  June  provided  for 
increases  in  the  vocational 
training  program,  but,  said  Ris- 
ley, "a  shopping  list  of 
programs  does  net  assure  a 
lower  recidivism  (prisoner  re- 
turn) rate." 

Two  more  psychologists  and 
a  social  worker  navo  been 
added  to  the  prison  staff  but 
the  prison  is  unable  to  supply 
the  types  of  treatment  inmates 
may  need,  such  as  drug,  alco- 
hol or  sex  offender  counseling, 
Baker  said.  And  though  a  per- 
son may  have  a  good  record  In 
prison,  conservative  parole 
boards  will  often  turn  him  down 
because  he  hasn't  received  the 
therapy  it  feels  is  necessary  to 
let  him  out,  he  added. 

The  cost  of  being  denied  pa- 
role is  high  In  human  terms  for 
the   person  who   must  stay   in 


prison,  but  It  also  costs  the 
state  a  lot  of  money  ($14,000  a 
year)  to  keep  him,  Baker  said. 

"The  warden  has  pointed  out 
that  about  70  percent  of  the 
people  there  could  be  let  go 
without  danger  to  society," 
Baker  said.  Building  an  addi- 
tion to  the  prison  to  relieve 
overcrowding,  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  Schwlnden  admln- 
isiuiion,  would  "  be  a  real 
waste,"  he  added,  because  If 
programs  to  get  people  out 
were  beefed  up,  the  edge 
could  be  taken  off  the  prison 
population. 

Though  Risley  said  he  agrees 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  more 
services,  he  added  that  the  In- 
crease In  the  average  stay  of 
prisoners    has   created    a    reel 
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ease  the  pressure  o*  the 
prison  population,  changes  In 
the  types  of  sentences  handed 
down  should  also  bo  consid- 
ered, Baker  said.  There  are 
those  who  should  remain  In 
jail,  he  added,  but  there  are 
victimless  crimes,  like 
homosexuality  and  drug  offen- 
ses, for  which  people  don't 
need  to  be  removed  from  so- 
ciety. The  public  should  realize 
that  there  are  alternatives  to 
sentencing  people  to  prison, 
Baker  said. 

Of  those  found  guilty  of  vic- 
timless crimes,  he  said.  "If  thev 
owe  the  state  something  for 
what  they  did,  then  they  should 
be  doing  something  to  pay  the 
state  back,  rather  then  becom- 
ing a  burden  on  the  state." 

In  his  own  case,  Baker  said, 
he  could  repay  the  state  by 
continuing  writing  programs  he 
started  in  prison  that  were  de- 
signed to  orient  new  inmates 
and  to  help  them  be  ready 
when  they  are  up  for  parole. 

One  of  the  most  publicized 
problems  is  prison  violence. 
Risley  and  Baker  agree  that  the 
amount  of  violence  among 
prisoners  isn't  as  heavy  as  is 
reported,  but  that  it  seems  that 


way  because  of  increased 
media  coverage 

Most  of  the' violence  directed 
at  guards  Is  caused  by  a  small 
number  of  them  that  harass  the 
inmates.  Baker  said 

"There  are  a  small  number  of 
guards  who  probably  shouldn't 
have  contact  with  the  inmates. 
They  shouldn't  be  there  They 
push  them  (inmates),  they 
swear  at  them,"  he  said 

Risley  disagreed,  saying  that 
though  personality  conflicts  be- 
tween individual  guards  and 
prisoners  may  exist,  a  prisoner 
would  be  moved  away  from 
that  guard  to  avoid  conflict 

Speaking  as  an  ex-inmate, 
Baker  said  the  warden  is  inef- 
fective 

"I  think  probably  you'd  need 
a  whole  new  administration  to 
run  the  place  right,"  he  said. 


REPRINT:      MONTANA    KAIMIN 
Friday,   March   4,    1983 
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Kail  Gall'  Part  2 


And  from  Vies  tern  Australia,  "Dear  Larry. 
Thought  I  would  drop  you  a  line  fron  my  part 
of  the  world  so  you  would  know  there  is  at 
least  one  female  in  this  part  of  the  world 
who  loves  outlaws ...  Would  love  to  hear  fro.c. 
you.  I  don't  think  you  will  be  disappointed. 

By  December,  I  ^ptf  received  over  100  re- 
sponses, I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the 
ladles  who  wrote  to  me  and  for  helping  me  to 
maintain  my  sanity  this  past  year.  Also,  for 
putting  the  "-v->gic"  back  in  "mail  call"  and 
the  world  for  me. 

Before  anyone  asks  me  for  names  and  add- 
resses, I'll  explain  that  when  I  agreed  to 
write  this  story,  it  was  decided  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  ladies  involved, 

I  destroyed  all  of  the  letters  I  had  which 
were  in  response  to  this  ad. 

They  are  shredded  in  a  box  and  I  am  dis- 
posing of  it  with  a  lot  more  optimism  than  I 
had  a  year  ago. 


So  next  time  you  feel  like  strangling  your 
"cellie"  at  "mail  call",  you  might  want  to 
send  your  name  into  "Easy  Rider"  or  one  of 
these  addresses  which  I  got  from  the  Prisoner 
Visitation  and  Support  Center. 

Prison  Pen  Pals     ("ational  listing  -  free) 

::ox  1217 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  ^5202 

Fellowship  Magazine  (National  magazine  which 
3ox  271  lists  requests  for  cor- 

I.'yack,  N.Y.  10960   respondence  free.) 


WIN  Magazine 
326  Livingston  St. 
Brooklyn,  M.Y. 
11217 


(National  magazine  which 
lists  prisoners  requests 
free.) 
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